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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MARCH 


Industrial production in March reached a new postwar 
high for the seventh successive month. Up two points to 
an estimated 241 percent of the 1935-39 average, this new 
level of the Federal Reserve index represents a gain of 
11 percent over the output level a year ago. 

Activity in industrial and military equipment lines 
continued at high levels, with steel ingot production 
rising to a new peak. Automobile output also soared, with 
cars rolling off assembly lines. at an annual rate of 6.5 
million. Car production in April is expected to rise an 
additional 10 percent to meet the anticipated seasonal 
upturn in sales. 

Department store sales in March ran well ahead of 
last year, registering a 12 percent gain for the month. 
The fact that Easter occurred earlier this year does not 
account for more than a third of this gain. 


Employment Up 

Pre-Easter store trade and increased activity on farms 
and in other outdoor occupations pushed employment in 
March up 500,000 to 61.5 million. This represents a gain 
of 1.7 million over the employment level of last March. 
Nonfarm employment, at 55.7 million, set a new high for 
the month, about 2 million above the level of a year ago. 

Unemployment in March fell slightly from the pre- 
ceding month’s level to 1.7 million. This is somewhat 
below last year, and amounts to only 2.7 percent of the 
total (civilian) labor force. 


Jitters on the Stock Market 

On the first trading day after Red China’s proposal 
to break the prisoner-of-war deadlock, a move presumably 
opening the way to end the fighting in Korea, stock prices 
dropped sharply and continued to decline into April. 
Within a week, the Dow-Jones composite average of 65 
high-grade stocks was down nearly 6 points, or about 5 
percent, with rails and aircraft suffering the heaviest 
losses. Premature belief in an early end of the cold war, 
leading to fears of deflation if government expenditures 
were cut sharply, was the cause for the decline. 

Commodity prices exhibited greater stability, though 
they also declined at the end of the month. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of spot commodity prices declined 
slightly at the end of the month as did the comprehensive 
index of wholesale prices. Farm prices rose moderately 
in the month ended March 15. 


Another decline in living costs was reported as the 
consumers’ price index fell in February to 188.6 percent 
of the 1935-39 average. As a result, wage reductions — 
in some cases as high as 3 cents an hour — were in pros- 
pect for workers whose wages were tied to the cost of 
living by escalator clauses. 


Construction Activity Maintains Record Pace 


With the coming of spring, the construction boom 
appeared to gain new momentum. Up seasonally by 10 per- 
cent over the preceding month, the value of new construc- 
tion put in place in March reached $2.5 billion, as 
compared with $2.3 billion in March of last year. 

Private construction outlays accounted for the biggest 
part of the gain from the February level, rising more than 
seasonally to $1.7 billion. The principal factor in this rise 
was a sharp spurt in private home-building. Public con- 
struction outlays also increased, though activity on many 
projects was slowed to permit the Budget Bureau to 
review the priority of military construction programs. 

For the first quarter of 1953 new construction ex- 
penditures hit a new high of $7 billion, 6 percent more 
than in the first quarter of last year. 


Capital Expenditure Outlook Bright 

Capital expenditures by American business in 1953 
may well exceed last year’s record levels, according to a 
recently conducted government survey of capital plans. 
If the programs contained in those plans are carried out 
on schedule, expenditures this year on new plant and 
equipment would total $27.0 billion, as compared with out- 
lays of $26.5 billion last year. 

The largest increase in capital outlays is scheduled by 
the public utilities, the planned expenditures of which total 
$4.4 billion, up 14 percent over last year. Manufacturers’ 
expected outlays, at $12.0 billion, would be the same as 
last year’s, a projected 5 percent increase in new plant 
and equipment expenditures of nondurable goods manufac- 
turers being offset by a reported 5 percent decline in out- 
lays by durable goods manufacturers. Railroads, on the 
other hand, anticipate a 7 percent drop in capital outlays. 

The survey on which these estimates were based was 
conducted during February and early March. To what 
extent, if any, these figures would be modified by the 
recent Communist peace gestures remains to be seen. 
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Conditions Favor the Market 


In the first week of the Russian “peace offensive” 
stock prices broke sharply. The averages dropped to new 
lows for 1953, losing about two-thirds of the gains_ from 
the pre-election lows of last October, Seemingly, the 
market had placed its own interpretation on a policy shift 
that left the experts puzzled. 

The new turn of affairs certainly seems to reduce the 
possibility of war in the years immediately ahead. That 
it involves a significantly lower stimulus to business is 
not so clear. Suspicion will prevent any quick reduction 
of military programs; and foreign aid may have to be 
increased to keep NATO and the European Defense Com- 
munity from falling apart. Immediately, all that the relief 
from tension has done is to spark the drive for tax re- 
ductions. Cuts in taxes may in fact outweigh reductions 
in expenditures sufficiently to increase the government’s 
net contribution to economic activity. 

Though the basic economic situation would appear, 
therefore, to be little changed, some shift in the possi- 
bilities for short-term fluctuations has taken place. The 
chances of a new inflationary upsurge are greatly reduced, 
and the possibility of a quickening deflation based on a 
runoff of inventories like that of 1949 is correspondingly 
increased. However, business concern over inventories 
antedated the death of Stalin; and the caution introduced 
by widespread forecasts of a recession later in the year 
kept inventories stable in the opening months. If liquida- 
tion should now get under way, it would probably be 
moderate enough to leave 1953 a very good year. 


The Position of the Market 


The stock market, in anticipating a possible letdown, 
is not necessarily reversing the major trend. A realistic 
appraisal of the initial setback is that it represents little 
more than the usual sensitivity to change. If the Russians 
had turned toward war instead of peace, the immediate 
reaction might well have been the same. 

The norm for stock prices is set by profits. Prices may 
deviate from this norm at times, but they ultimately de- 
pend upon prospective earnings and dividend yields in 
comparison with interest rates obtainable on bonds. To- 
day, the ratio of prices to earnings is relatively low; 
and the dividend yields at 514 percent are well above the 
3% percent obtainable on high-grade bonds. Prospects are 
that both factors will remain favorable for the remainder 


of 1953. The outlook for business volume and profits re- 
mains good; and as the special article in last month’s 
Review indicated, interest rate increases are likely to be 
moderate. 

Nor is the market highly vulnerable to declines in 
either respect. Stocks in some civilian industries are 
already so thoroughly deflated that they are likely to 
show improvement despite any recession likely to occur 
this year. Dividends of corporations now in the excess 
profits tax bracket are frequently so well protected that a 
drop of more than 50 percent in earnings before taxes 
would leave them adequately covered. Earnings have also 
been restrained by the extraordinary rise in depreciation 
charges. These have been increasing at a rate of about 
$4 billion annually. They correspondingly depress earn- 
ings but increase the cash available for maintaining divi- 
dends. In addition, the upward trend of interest rates 
would be reversed, helping to maintain the favorable 
margin of dividend yields. 

What gives rise to fears of a decline is the fact that 
stock prices are again near the peak which preceded 
the great crash of 1929. At that time, prices were un- 
doubtedly too high; but prices are relative, and what 
was high then is not necessarily high now. 

Some reasons why the same level of prices is not 
necessarily too high now are given in an article by Irwin 
Friend in the March issue of Fortune. Since 1929, national 
income has tripled and corporate profits after taxes have 
doubled. The financial condition of corporations has gen- 
erally improved. Interest charges amount to only 8 per- 
cent of profits before taxes and interest, as against more 
than 30 percent in 1929. 

Moreover, the market of recent years has displayed 
none of the symptoms of speculative excitement that have 
usually preceded crises. In 1952 trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange was less than a tenth of national income 
and only 15 percent of the value of stock listed; in 1929, 
it was nearly twice national income and 150 percent of 
value listed. In the current bull market, there has been 
little expansion of credit for the financing of stock pur- 
chases; in the late 1920’s, stocks were typically carried 
on small margins and brokers’ loans rose to over $8 bil- 
lion. In short, there is nowhere in evidence any of the 
speculative excesses that characterized past peaks. 


Groups that Make the Market 


The Fortune article also confirms and adds substance 
to the analysis of group action that was presented in the 
July, 1951, issue of the Review. Foremost among these 
groups are the financial institutions that have been given 
responsibility for such a large portion of the community's 
savings— including investment companies, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, corporate pension funds, universi- 
ties, and other trust funds. These institutional investors 
hold about a quarter of the $190 billion of common and 
preferred stocks not in the permanent investment accounts 
of the corporations themselves and a larger proportion, 
about 30 percent, of stock listed on organized exchanges. 

Net purchases of stock by these institutions averaged 
close to $1 billion a year since 1949 and rose to a peak of 
$1.25 billion in 1952. With the flow of investment funds 
continuing and the record of profits they have piled up, it 
would be difficult for them not to keep on buying. There 
is reason for believing that the flow of funds from these 
institutions into stocks will not just continue but increase. 
The Fortune article concludes from a survey that net 
purchases may average around $1.5 billion during the next 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS CANDY MAKERS 


One of the oldest industries in Illinois rests on the 
solid foundation of what is perhaps the weakest part of 
man’s anatomy — his sweet tooth. Man’s taste for sweets 
has been with him through the ages and is not likely to 
disappear in the foreseeable future. 

Not only did the earliest settlers in the New World 
find time to make sweets of various kinds, but ancient 
records tell us that the Greeks and Romans served sweets 
made of crushed dates, honey, and grapes. At that time, 
candy was a rare treat to any except the wealthy, but 
today it is a regular part of the diet of millions of people, 
rich or poor. 


Frontier Candy Factories 


The first candy factory in Illinois was established by 
John Mohr in 1837 on South Water Street in Chicago. 
Chicago was then hardly more than a frontier trading 
post, and candy was considered a treat by people ac- 
customed to living for months on cornbread. 

The swift growth of Chicago encouraged the expan- 
sion of the candy industry even during the depression 
years following the panic of 1837. By 1840, Chicago had 
three candy factories employing three workers in addition 
to the proprietors and representing a total capital of $825. 

The varieties of candy produced by these factories 
were few in number and simple in composition. Candy 
sticks, coconut cakes, jelly babies, and occasionally burnt 
almonds were produced. They also made chocolate drops, 
and sometimes coated them with varnish to keep them 
from spoiling ! 

After the introduction of corn syrup in the 1870's, the 
size of candy pieces increased, but little improvement was 
made in quality until the 1880’s when the industry made 
a conscious effort to improve its standards. Better quality 
candies were made possible by the incorporation of new 
ingredients and the substitution of machine processes for 
hand operations. Because of the lower cost of machine- 
made candy, producers were able to improve quality with- 
out raising prices and the industry was on its way to 
becoming one of the leading food-processing industries. 


Illinois Leads in Candy Production 


The Illinois candy industry, which began in such a 
modest way in 1837, has grown into the largest in the 
country. Only 141 of the nation’s 1,686 candy factories 
are located in Illinois, but these plants produced about 
one-fourth of total candy supplies in 1952. Their output 
was double the amount produced by the State’s nearest 
rival, New York. 

Listed among the Illinois producers are many of the 
industry’s pioneers. The Paul F. Beich Company was 
founded in Bloomington in 1854. In 1872 the Cracker Jack 
Company, then known as F. W. Rueckheim and Company 
was started in Chicago, followed by Bunte Brothers in 
1876. About 99 percent of 1952 sales by Illinois manufac- 
turers were made by producers ir the Chicago area. 














NOW YOUR STATE 


The candy industry has been an asset to Illinois not 
only because it employs 23,000 workers, but also because 
of its demand for agricultural commodities. Over three 
billion pounds of innumerable agricultural products, many 
of which are produced on Illinois farms, are used by the 
industry each year. 


Sales Disappoint Producers 


Recently, the confectionary industry has not been 
getting what it considers to be a proportionate share of 
the consumer’s dollar. In the past, candy sales could be 
predicted accurately on the basis of national income 
changes and population growth. In the last few years, 
however, sales have fallen substantially below the levels 
which were predicted on the basis of these indicators. 
Sales in 1952 were $961 million, $38 million below the 
1951 level and only $6 million above the level of sales 
in 1950. During this period, both national income and 
population increased substantially. 

Several explanations have been advanced for this 
dip in sales. Candy bar manufacturers, who were particu- 
larly hard hit, have to sell at prices that are rather rigidly 
fixed at five and ten cents. At the same time, materials 
prices have risen, in some cases as much as 400 percent 
above prewar levels, severely squeezing profit margins 
and making it very difficult to maintain weight and quality 
standards. As a result, demand for candy bars has fallen 
off; and because Illinois produces a very large percentage 
of its output in the form of candy bars, the sluggish de- 
mand has reduced this State’s share of the nation’s total 
output from 30 percent in 1947 to less than 25 percent in 
1952. 

Some manufacturers feel that promotional campaigns 
for homemade confections launched by ingredient’ pro- 
ducers have taken away a part of the market for ready- 
made confections. Another factor sometimes mentioned is 
the importation of chocolate and sugar confectionary. The 
effects of imports have probably been limited, however, 
inasmuch as imports constitute less than one-half percent 
of total sales. 

The industry plans to bring demand for its products 
back to its customary levels. At present the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association is conducting a concerted promo- 
tion campaign on a nation-wide basis to boost candy as 
a delicious, nourishing food. New distribution channels 
are being sought to improve turnover and merchandising. 
The NCA is also hoping to get amendments to the Food 
and Drug Act giving producers wider discretion in choos- 
ing ingredients and revision of the farm program as it 
affects domestic and foreign prices of candy ingredients. 

The success or failure of these plans will probably be 
influenced a good deal by the direction and extent of 
changes in raw material prices and by the response of 
consumers as they become accustomed to higher candy 
prices. If these changes do not present new obstacles to 
the industry’s efforts, candy may soon be back to its old 
place in the consumer’s budget. 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 














February Percentage 

I 1953 Change from 

oom (1947-49 Jan. Feb. 

= 100) 1953 1952 
Blecteic ewer sw... osc ccc aves: 147.3 — 9.5 | +14.0 
Cs IONE 6 foes oo 00:04 0's 77.8 — 2.0} —13.8 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 111.1 + 0.0% + 6.2 

Payrolls—manufacturing....... n.a. ake Pe ae 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 104.0° + 7.2 0.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 113.9 —- 0.3; + 1.1 
Construction contracts awarded® 113.0 +25.2 | +25.3 
SE GN os oes Ga io acs vad 119.4 —13.6 | + 1.8 
Ee OPEN OT OAS 101.6 — 2.6} —11.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary). . 132.7 — 1.0} +19.9 
Petroleum production™......... 85.4 — 8.4] — 3.9 








Ss 





1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 
Res. Bd.; *Ill. Crop Rpts.; *Life Ins. Agcy. 


* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th 

Dodge Corp.; t Fed 

Manag. Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. 
® December, 


Dist.; §U. S 


1952, to January, 1953. 


1953. * Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 


> January, 1952, to January, 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


























Percentage 
Soden February Change from 
1953 Jan. | Feb. 
1953 1952 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 280. 4* — 0.1] + 6.4 
Manufacturing! 
Bid in did hodedeseakec, 303 . 6* + 4.1) + 7.7 
ee SEP Oe ee 43.9%> | + 0.2] + 1.6 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 9.1 — 7.1] +12.4 
Private nonresidential....... 9.6 0.0; + 1.4 
OM chat + CSioee sh 00s 7.6 — 8.7), + 1.1 
Foreign trade 
Merchandise exports........ 14.3 — 6.4] —11.2 
Merchandise imports........ 10.3 — 7.8| — 4.3 
Excess of exports........... 4.1 — 2.9| —24.8 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
p SR eee 23.5> — 0.7 | +19.3 
Installment credit........... 16.7> + 0.9] +26.6 
Business loans*............... 22.7» — 0.6); + 7.3 
Cash farm income’............ 22.5 —31.1] — 6.9 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 1298 + 1.3] + 7.7 
Durable manufactures....... 149 + 1.9| +13.4 
Nondurable manufactures... . 115* + 1.5) + 4.2 
| Sash: 4 Rar ae 112 — 0.6} — 2.4 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 110* + 0.5 | + 5.6 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 103 — 0.2} + 0.7 
Average hourly earnings..... 131 + 0.1] + 6.0 
Average weekly earnings... .. 135 — 0.1 | + 6.7 
Construction contracts awarded’; 134 — 5.1] +15.4 
Department store sales?........ 112* + 0.9) + 5.7 
Consumers’ price index*....... 113 — 0.4/} + 0.9 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities. .......... 110 — 0.3} — 2.6 
Farm products............. 98 — 1.7} — 9.2 
at ill ee 105 0.4); — 4.0 
Marin catecepethetacss 113 0.0; — 1.0 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 98 — 1.5] — 9.0 
Paid by farmers............ 112 — 0.7| — 2.8 
gig i ae e Aeoagt 94° — 1.1] — 6.0 
4U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 


® Seasonally 
indexes, 1910-14 = 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


. eo >As of end of month. ¢ Based on official 














1953 1952 
Item 
Mar. 28 | Mar. 21 Mar. 14 Mar. 7 Feb. 28 Mar. 29 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,367 1,353 1,410 1,350 1,417 1,639 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 8,019 8,075 8,138 8,173 8,070 7,263 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 169.4 159.3 155.6 148.8 157.6 124.0 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. OD ae na.| 6,391 6,352 6,343 6,424 6,304 
aa iii cutee nd via Baas ieee 1947-49=100....... 144.7 142.4 142.2 140.8 139.5 133.3 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 715 701 700 685 669 725 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 112 109 100 96 93 101 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
Se COGIEIIII aia sa so dewiaes 1947-49=100....... 110.0 110.2 109.9 109.9 109.7 112.3 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 113.4 113.4 113.3 113.2 113.1 113.8 
er NID o.oo 6 o0.0s ko naceeue 1947-49=100....... 90.3 90.5 90.3 90.0 89.7 100.6 
Finance: 
ee CECE POT Pe mil. of dol... 23 ,337 23,418 23 ,139 22,922 22,711 21,364 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 188 160 165 180 178 164 























Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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Employment Rises Seasonally 

The number of persons employed in March totaled 61.5 
million, 500,000 above February and 1.7 million above 
March, 1952. Nonagricultural employment advanced sea- 
sonally to 55.7 million, and was 2 million higher than 
March, 1952, the previous record for the month. The 
number of farm workers also increased last month as 
spring planting got under way in some parts of the 
country. 

Unemployment declined slightly during March to 1.7 
million. Census data in thousands of workers are as 


follows: March February March 
1953 1953 1952 
Civilian labor force............ 63,134 62,712 61,518 
Employment........ ra 60 ,924 59,714 
Agricultural........... rae 5 ,366 6,012 
Nonagricultural............. 55,740 55,558 53,702 
Unemployment............... 1,674 1,788 1,804 


Record Steel Production in March 


After settlement oi the steel strike last summer, steel 
production climbed sharply and in the closing months of 
1952 and the first quarter of 1953 reached unprecedented 
highs. Output for the first quarter totaled 28 million tons, 
about 2 million tons ahead of the first three months of 
1952. In March, steel mills turned out an estimated 10 
million tons of ingots and castings, the highest in the 
industry’s history. At an annual rate of 120 million tons, 
production exceeded rated capacity by about 2.5 million 
tons. 

Last year, steel mills spent $1.2 billion for expansion 
of plant and equipment. As shown by the accompanying 
chart, nearly 9 million tons of capacity were brought 
into use, raising the total to a record 117.5 million net 
tons of ingots and castings. Since the end of World War 
Il capacity has risen by 26 million tons, or by approxi- 
mately 30 percent. About 65 percent of this increase has 
occurred since June, 1950. The steel companies’ present 


STEEL PRODUCTION AND CAPACITY 
(Production at annual rates) 
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programs of expansion and improvement indicate that 
capacity will be raised by another 4 million tons in 1953. 


Consumer Expectations in 1953 


Consumers expect larger incomes coupled with lower 
or stable prices throughout 1953, and on this basis are 
planning to buy more houses, automobiles, furniture, and 
television sets this year than last. These findings, based 
on interviews with 2,400 consumers throughout the 
country, are the preliminary results of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s eighth annual survey of consumer finances 
conducted during January and February. Though by no 
means conclusive, the survey does give some general clues 
to the strength and nature of probable consumer demand 
for 1953. 

According to the repert, more consumers plan to buy 
new cars this year than in either 1952 or 1951. Plans to 
buy major household goods, especially television sets and 
furniture, are substantially more numerous than a year 
ago. Intentions to buy refrigerators are about the same 
as in 1952. Plans to purchase new and used houses in 
1953 are slightly more numerous. 

Nonfarm consumers as a group anticipate larger in- 
comes. this year than last. At the same time, eight out 
of ten spending units believe prices will remain stable 
or decline. This is a substantial reversal from their po- 
sition in January and February of 1951 and 1952 when 
half to two-thirds of the consumers questioned expected 
prices to rise. 


Corporate Security Offerings 


New corporate securities offered for cash last year 
amounted to $9.7 billion, about one-fourth higher than 
in 1951 and only slightly under the record $10 billion 
offered in 1929. Net proceeds totaled $9.6 billion, of which 
$8.3 billion was for new money purposes, including $6.4 
billion for new plant and equipment and $1.9 billion for 
additional working capital. 

The proportion of capital expenditures financed by 
funds obtained from security flotations varied consider- 
ably between industry groups, with the over-all figure 
at about 28 percent. Utilities obtained more than 50 
percent of their requirements in the securities market, 
in comparison with manufacturing companies, which ob- 
tained less than 20 percent of their new funds in this 
manner. 


Hourly Earnings Continue at Record Level 


Hourly earnings of factory production workers in 
February continued at a record level of $1.74, including 
overtime and other premium pay. This was the same as 
in January, when wage stabilization controls were still in 
effect, and was 10 cents or 6 percent higher than in 
February, 1952. The gain in hourly earnings over last 
February reflects cost-of-living and other wage rate ad- 
justments, increased overtime work, and a larger pro- 
portion of workers in the higher-paid durable goods 
industries. 

The average workweek declined from the January 
level of 41.1 hours to 40.0 hours, but was up slightly from 
February, 1952. Gains of more than half an hour over last 
February occurred in the textile, apparel, and transporta- 
tion equipment industry groups, whereas the average 
workweek in defense-related ordnance, chemical, and ma- 
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chinery groups fell by half an hour or more as fewer 
hours of overtime were worked. 


Sales Advance in February 

Manufacturers’ sales in February climbed to a record 
$25.3 billion, at seasonally adjusted rates. This was 4 per- 
cent above the January level and 8 percent above. Febru- 
ary a year ago. Sales of durables moved up 6 percent 
during the month to $12.9 billion, mainly because of 
general advances throughout the heavy-goods groups. 
Nondurables rose 2 percent to $12.3 billion, the result of 
small increases in all groups except apparel. 

New orders advanced 4 percent, from $24.3 billion in 
January to $25.3 billion in February. Durable goods in- 
dustries received most of the increase but unfilled orders 
for durables declined slightly during the month to $70 bil- 
lion, or about 6 months’ work at the current level of sales. 


International Trade in 1952 

The value of United States exports advanced to a 
record $15.2 billion in 1952, exceeding exports in 1951 
by $200 million. During the course of the year, however, 
foreign demand for U.S. nonmilitary goods fell sharply, 
and it was only because of a substantial rise in military 
shipments under the Mutual Security Program that total 
exports were above 1951. The value of imports declined 
$300 million during the year to $10.7 billion. This decline 
was entirely attributable to lower prices for foreign goods, 
since the volume of imports remained at the 1951 level. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, the decline in 
export trade occurred after June, 1952. As a result, the 
export surplus (excluding military shipments) was re- 
duced to an annual rate of $1.2 billion for the last, 7 
months of 1952, compared with $4.0 billion in the earlier 
months of the year. 

Lowered activity in the textile industry both here and 
abroad, plus the availability of large stocks accumulated 
in 1951, led to a substantial decline in raw cotton exports. 
Reduced shipments of grain, coal, and petroleum prod- 
ucts accounted for much of the remaining drop in 
exports. 
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Conditions Favor the Market 
(Continued from page 2) 
few years. This is not assured, of course, as policy is 
always subject to reversal if prospects change or if prices 
rise enough to reduce yields substantially. 

The operations of these large investors give the 
market a conservative tone, as they concentrate on the 
better grade issues. For this reason, the price rise has 
tended to leave behind the more speculative “secondary” 
issues. Moreover, their operations run toward certain 
“fashionable” industries, creating disparities between 
stocks in the favored industries and those less highly re- 
garded. The result is to create attractive opportunities 
for the general public, the second large group of investors 
which is helping to make the market. 

Considering only one segment of this second group, 
the little fellow whose purchases and sales are made in 
odd lots, there has been an excess of purchases over sales 
through most of the postwar period. Although odd-lot 
customers account on the average for less than 10 percent 
of the total value of trading, their net purchases on the 
New York Stock Exchange totaled $350 million in each 
of the last two years. 

The rise in the market over this period has whetted 
appetites for more of the same. Definite evidence of the 
swing away from long-standing fears to market participa- 
tion is provided by the Federal Reserve surveys of 
consumer finances. There has been a steady rise in the pro- 
portion of respondents favoring common stocks as invest- 
ments, from 2 percent in 1949 to 8 percent in 1952. The 
potential number of new participants remains extremely 
large and their liquid reserves are at an all-time high. 

The prospect of relative stability in commodity prices, 
which was cited last month as so important for continued 
prosperity, favors increasing public participation. Feel- 
ings of insecurity engendered by rapidly changing prices 
have the effect of depressing market action. It may be re- 
called that the market break of 1946 occurred at a time 
when price controls were being lifted and that the market 
peaks of 1929 were reached in a period when the trend 
of commodity prices was slightly downward. Increasing 
public confidence is shown by the fact that 70 percent 
reported in the Federal Reserve survey this year that they 
were as well or better off than last year; and the propor- 
tion reporting themselves worse off was almost a fourth 
lower. 

The third group making the market may be described 
as the professional traders and speculators. They are still 
jittery, as they have been through most of the postwar 
period. Again considering only one part of the group for 
whom data are available, the members of the stock ex- 
change, it is found that they made annual net sales of 
about $250 million during the last two years. They seem 
likely to remain net sellers in the period ahead, though 
their confidence has been strengthened somewhat by the 
Republican victory last November. As their holdings 
dwindle they will place a less definite restraint on the 
market and may at times be found lining up with the 
public. 

All this leads to the conclusion that for the immediate 
future, perhaps all through 1953, the odds distinctly favor 
the bulls. It does not rule out the possibility that a wave 
of pessimism could turn the tide; but if business remains 
good, earnings are supported by tax reductions, and yields 
remain well above bond rates, pessimism seems unlikely 
to persist. The market will remain vulnerable to shocks, 
but in the absence of a basic change in conditions, such 
temporary setbacks may be discounted. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Electric Heating Panel 


Among the many types of radiant heating on the 
market today is a new electrical panel called “Uskon” 
which can be cemented to the ceiling like wallpaper and 
painted with any light-color flat paint. Measuring only 
1/16th of an inch in thickness and weighing 6 ounces 
per square foot, each panel consists of a thin sheet of 
conductive rubber (the heating element) sandwiched 
between thin, paper-like plastic sheets and aluminum foil. 
Easily installed, Uskon panels offer the homeowner an 
opportunity to add radiant heating to a new room of his 
house or to supplement existing heat in such places as a 
den, expansion attic, or garage. Climate, insulation, and 
other factors determine how many panels are required. 
The manufacturer, United States Rubber Company 
(Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York), states 
that operating cost is comparable with that of other fuels 
where electricity is available for 114¢ per kilowatt-hour 
or less. Installation cost amounts to approximately $40 
per panel or about $300 for two bedrooms and a bath in 
an expansion attic about 400 square feet in size. 


Population Projections by Age Groups 


In 1960 the total population will be 171 million, or 
13 percent above the 1950 Census count of 151 million, 
according to a recent projection of the Bureau of the 
Census. The accompanying chart, which shows the ex- 
pected population change by age distribution, reveals that 
the greatest gain—40 percent — will be in the 6 to 17 
age group. By 1960 these postwar babies will be in grade 
school and high school, implying a need for more school 
facilities. The second highest increase, 25 percent, is pre- 
dicted for persons in the group 60 years old and over, a 
continuation of the long-term trend toward the growing 
importance of the aged in our population. 


PERCENT CHANGE IN U. S. AGE DISTRIBUTION, 
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The prospective decline of 2 percent in the population 
aged 18 to 29 is attributable to a low birth rate during the 
depression years. As a result, the level of household for- 
mation will probably decline during the decade. Since a 
13 percent increase in the 30 to 59 age group is forecast 
for 1960, the total labor force composed primarily of a 
combination of the 18 to 29 and 30 to 59 age groups 
should rise 8 percent within the ten-year period. But if 
the total population grows at a faster rate, increased pro- 
ductivity of the normal labor force as well as better utili- 
zation of the skills of people over 60 will become neces- 
sary to maintain the present standard of living. 


Rubber Feed Trough 


An all-purpose rubber livestock trough designed to re- 
place the wooden ones now in use has been produced by 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. The unit, which 
looks like a rubber wash tub, is practically indestructible, 
according to the company. It won’t break, rust, or tip over 
when stepped on or butted by animals. Made of tough 
fabric and high quality rubber, the new trough will be 
useful for salt, water, or feed, and it is expected to cut 
waste of these items. Distributed by farm and feed stores, 
the rubber troughs sell for approximately $6 each. 


Essentials of Retail Business 


A useful guide for the operator of any retail business 
and one especially helpful to the beginning retailer is a 
comprehensive book by Robinson and Haas entitled How 
to Establish and Operate a Retail Store. The second 
edition, published in 1952 (New York: Prentice-Hall), 
has been brought up to date with new material and with 
several additional features. 

Opportunities in retailing and the qualifications of a 
successful merchant are presented in Chapter 1. Subse- 
quent chapters discuss the problems of selecting a loca- 
tion, financing a retail establishment, organizing and ar- 
ranging the store, record keeping, buying merchandise, 
merchandising, store operation, employment and training 
of employees, sales promotion, merchandise display, suc- 
cessful selling techniques within the store, outside selling, 
store protection, and the merchant’s relationship with the 
community. Replete with suggestions for successful opera- 
tion, this book contains abundant illustrations which are 
clear-cut and well tied in with the text material. One un- 
usual feature is an up-to-date and fairly complete appen- 
dix listing business periodicals classified according to 
subject. 


Plastic Pipe 

Although the plastics industry has been experimenting 
with pipe for the past five years, plastic tubing is just 
beginning to get a toe hold in the pipe market. Accord- 
ing to a special article in the Wall Street Journal, the 
new-type tubing, made primarily from polyethylene, 
polyvinyl chloride, and tenite, is gaining wide use. 

The initial cost of plastic pipe is about twice that for 
steel, but lower installation expenses and smaller mainte- 
nance costs partially make up for the difference. The new- 
type tubing, which is easy to install because of its light- 
ness (it weighs only one-eighth as much as steel), can 
be manufactured in longer lengths and needs fewer joints 

(Continued on page 9) 




























































THE DECLINE OF CATTLE PRICES 


E. J. WORKING 
Professor of Agricultural Economics 


The past six months have witnessed one of the great- 
est declines of beef cattle prices on record. The price 
decline has been due primarily to an increase in cattle 
marketings. There is no indication of a decline in the 
retail demand for beef, and no prospect for a demoral- 
ized cattle market. 

For several years, cattle have been unusually high in 
price relative to hogs and corn. This was due partly to a 
high level of demand for beef, but more especially to 
small marketings of cattle relative to hogs in a period 
when farmers and ranchers were building up their cattle 
breeding herds to meet the high level of demand. In 
recent months cattle marketings have increased until they 
are now about in line with the number of cattle being 
raised. In February, for the first time in several years, 
the farm price of beef cattle was lower than that of hogs. 

Cattle and calf slaughter during the first three months 
of this year has exceeded that of the corresponding 
period of 1952 by about 25 percent. If cattle numbers are 
to be held at the level prevailing at the beginning of this 
year, total slaughter for the year will apparently have to 
be increased over that of 1952 by about 20 to 25 percent. 
The decline of cattle prices which had taken place by 
March appears to be sufficient for such an increase of 
slaughter to be taken off the market without any further 
decline in the general level of cattle prices. It is to be 
expected, of course, that seasonal changes in the supplies 
of different kinds and grades of cattle will cause corre- 
sponding inverse changes of prices. 


The Break in Cattle Prices 


The extent of the recent decline of cattle prices as 
compared with declines of earlier periods may be judged 
from the Chicago price of beef steers. The average for 
all grades fell from $32.19 per hundredweight in Septem- 
ber, 1952, to $21.97 in March, 1953. This decline of more 
than $10 per hundredweight in a six-month period has 
been exceeded only once —in 1948-49 when beef steers 


CHART 1. CATTLE PRICES AND BEEF 
PRODUCTION 
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dropped from $35.22 in August to $22.25 in February. The 
decline in dollars per hundred, however, is not an ade- 
quate measure of severity when the comparison includes 
periods of widely varying values of money. A better 
measure is the percentage decline. Since 1900, there have 
been four occasions when the percentage decline within a 
six-month period exceeded the 32 percent decline from 
last September to March. These were in 1902-3, 1920-21, 
1937-38, and 1948-49. In both 1920-21 and 1937-38 the 
declines amounted to 45 percent. As was the case with the 
recent one, a part of each of the other declines repre- 
sented merely a normal seasonal change. The average 
price of steers usually reaches a seasonal high in Sep- 
tember and then declines by about 12 percent to a low in 
February. 

The course, over the past three years, of the average 
price paid for cattle by slaughterers throughout the nation, 
and the amount of beef produced from Federally in- 


CHART 2. FARM PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE 
AND HOGS 
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spected slaughter is shown graphically by Chart 1. It indi- 
cates that there has been a fairly close inverse relation- 
ship between cattle prices and beef production. When beef 
production has increased, cattle prices have gone down 
and vice versa. It clearly suggests that the direct cause 
of the decline of cattle prices since the midsummer of 
1952 has been the increase of cattle slaughter and beef 
production. 

There has been a marked difference between the price 
movements of different grades of cattle. Feeder steers 
and the lower grades of slaughter cattle declined earlier 
than did the higher-quality fed cattle. Prime steers, which 
averaged $34.63 in June did not fall below $34.00 until 
February, whereas utility steers which averaged $25.68 in 
June were below $18.00 in December. The differences in 
price movements between grades were partly the usual 
seasonal differences. Prime steers typically rise in price 
from May to September and continue through December 
at about the September level. Utility steers, on the other 
hand, usually decline from May to November. 
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Reversal of the Production Cycle 

The causes of the decline stem from the forces which 
were responsible for cattle prices being so high during the 
past few years. Cattle prices have been unusually high 
relative to hogs. This is indicated by Chart 2 which shows 
the United States average “farm” prices of cattle and 
hogs annually from 1910 to 1952. It will be seen that in 
most of the past 40 years the average price of cattle has 
been lower than that of hogs, whereas for the last four 
years it has been considerably higher. 

The relatively high price of cattle was due in the first 
instance to an increase in the demand for meat. The de- 
mand for pork as well as the demand for beef increased 
with the higher incomes of recent years, but the produc- 
tion ef pork can be, and has been, increased more rapidly 
than that of beef. 

Spurred on by the relatively high prices of beef cattle, 
farmers and ranchers have been increasing their cattle- 
breeding herds, and in each of the last four years there 
has been a marked increase in numbers. This, however, 
did not at first result in an increase of cattle slaughter. 
The only way breeding herds can be increased is by 
marketing fewer cattle than are raised, and since the 1947 
peak of slaughter each succeeding year until 1952 saw 
fewer cattle marketed. This was in spite of the fact that 
the live weight of farm and ranch production of “beef on 
the hoof” has increased each year since 1948. Unless the 
building up of breeding herds is to be continued year 
after year at a steadily increasing rate it must eventually 
lead to increased marketings. This is what happened 
in 1952. 

The sharp upturn in marketings during the latter half 
of 1952 was touched off by the drought of last summer 
and fall, which reduced the feed available from pastures 
and ranges and forced reductions of herds in some range 
areas. Only part of the increase in marketings was imme- 
diately reflected in slaughter, for many of the animals 
were bought as stockers and feeders to be fed out in the 
Corn Belt and sold for slaughter at a later date. 


Prospects for 1953 

The relationship between cattle prices and beef pro- 
duction is indicated by Chart 3. The dot on the lower 
curve represents the average price ($22.70) of utility 
steers at Chicago in 1952 and the estimated total produc- 
tion of beef in the United States (9.6 billion pounds) for 


CHART 3. RELATION OF STEER PRICES TO BEEF 
PRODUCTION FOR 1952* 
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the same year. Other points on the curve indicate the 
price which might have been expected had meat pro- 
duction been larger or smaller in 1952. Thus, if beef 
production had been 14 billion pounds we estimate that 
the price of utility steers would have averaged only $15 
per hundredweight. 

The higher curve shows what is estimated to be the 
most likely relationship between utility steer prices and 
beef production in 1953. This curve is estimated to be 
higher than that for 1952 primarily because somewhat 
reduced supplies of pork are expected to increase the 
demand for beef. The over-all demand for meat is ex- 
pected to be maintained at substantially the same level as 
last year. Of course this estimate of demand conditions 
may be wrong, but the curve at least gives us a basis for 
indicating what sort of difference there may be in the 
price of cattle depending upon the volume of slaughter. 

But what of the future of marketings? If pasture and 
range conditions are good this spring and summer, will 
cattle slaughter drop back to the 1951 level? That seems 
most unlikely. Thus far this year the slaughter of both 
cattle and calves has been running about 25 percent 
higher than in either 1951 or 1952. With the larger num- 
bers of cows on farms and ranches, the calf crop will be 
larger than in either of the past two years. Furthermore 
the lower level of cattle prices may be expected to check 
the increase of cattle numbers. It might even cause some 
general liquidation. 

Over the past 15 years the calf crop has ranged from 
79 to 88 percent of the number of cows two years old 
and older. This year, because of poor range conditions 
last fall, the crop seems likely to be about 80 percent, 
which would result in 37.2 million calves. After allowing 
for deaths of 4.2 million, there would be left a net of 33 
million cattle and calves to be slaughtered if the total 
number of cattle and calves is to be maintained at the 
beginning of the year level. With an 85 percent calf 
crop—the average of the past 15 years—the number 
for slaughter would be increased to about 35 million. If 
slaughter is 33 million, the increase over 1952 would be 
about 20 percent; if 35 million, 25 percent. An increase 
of 20 percent in beef production over the 1952 level would 
result in a total beef production of about 11.5 billion 
pounds, whereas an increase of 25 percent would result in 
12.0 billion pounds. 

Turning to the chart, and reading from the upper 
curve we find that such levels of beef production might 
be expected to result in utility steer prices of around 
$18.00 or $19.00 per hundred. The average March price 
was $17.50. The prices of better grade steers would, of 
course, be higher. How much higher would depend pri- 
marily upon the relative supplies of the different grades 
of cattle. 


Business Briefs 


(Continued fiom page 7) 
than does steel pipe. Its corrosion-resistant qualities elimi- 
nate the need for replacement necessary with steel piping, 
and a smoother inside surface reduces friction enabling 
up to 30 percent more volume to pass through. Another 
advantage is flexibility. The new pipe tends to follow 
the contour of the floor or ground on which it is laid 
and can be bent into a 45-degree elbow. 

Manufacturers of the new tubing are currently trying 
to eliminate two serious disadvantages. Plastic pipe most 
competitive with steel has a temperature limitation of 140 
degrees, making its use with hot fluids impossible. Also, 
it has a relatively low bursting point, ruling it out for 
high-volume pipeline systems. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Although most Illinois business indicators registered 
some decline in February from the level established in 
the preceding month (partly as the result of fewer work- 
ing days), many were higher than recorded for last Feb- 
ruary. Electric power production, bank debits, life insur- 
ance sales, business loans, and steel production exceeded 
the levels of February, 1952. Construction contracts 
awarded rose 25 percent both from the preceding month 
and on a year-to-year basis. Department store sales in 
Chicago, unchanged from February, 1952, increased 7 
percent above January. Coal production was down, how- 
ever, as were farm prices received, cash farm income, and 
petroleum production. 


State Revenues and Expenditures 

Total state income in Illinois during the fiscal year 
1952 amounted to $693.4 million, including $108 million 
from state insurance contributions and $3 million from 
borrowing. Total expenditures were $641.5 million, includ- 
ing $70 million spent for state insurance benefits and 
$28 million for debt redemption. Although income ex- 
ceeded expenses in the State by $52 million in 1952, the 
figures do not allow for the fact that the use to which 
particular funds can be put may be restricted. Thus, high- 
way funds come solely from tax receipts on motor fuel 
sales and motor vehicle licenses. 

General revenue rose to $582 million, almost 10 per- 
cent above the 1951 level, whereas general expenditures 
totaled only $544 million, or 4 percent more than in the 
preceding year. The accompanying chart shows general 
revenue and expenditures on a per capita basis in fiscal 
1952. Taxes provided more than three-fourths of the reve- 
nue; miscellaneous charges and intergovernmental revenue 
supplied the remainder. Although education accounted for 
a larger share of State general expenditure than any 
other function, the $16.08 per capita spent on this function 


GENERAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
FISCAL 1952 
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compares very poorly with that of other states. Of 26 
states for which data are available, Illinois ranked 23rd 
in per capita expenditure on education. 


Parity Ratio Rises 

The parity ratio in Illinois in March rose one point 
to 94 as the result of a 1 percent boost in prices received 
by Illinois farmers. The March livestock and livestock 
products index remained unchanged from February at 276 
percent of the 1910-14 base period, as higher prices for 
poultry and eggs were offset by lower values for meat 
animals and dairy products. But the crops index rose 3 
percent from the preceding month. Corn and wheat were 
up 5 cents a bushel, oats increased one cent, and soy- 
beans gained 20 cents during the month. The hog-corn 
ratio was up 1 percent from mid-February- 

Illinois farmers intend to plant 20.6 million acres of 
field crops this spring, slightly more than last year. Soy- 
beans will be planted on 3.7 million acres, 2 percent more 
than in 1952, and growers expect to seed 9.1 million acres 
of corn, also a 2 percent increase over a year ago. The 
sharpest change in acreage is registered for wheat. Two 
million acres were planted for harvest this season, an 
increase of 10 percent from the preceding year. 


Fewer Compensable Work Injuries 

A total of 52,068 compensable work injuries were 
reported to the Illinois Industrial Commission during 1952 
as compared with 53,272 in 1951—a decline of 2.3 per- 
cent. Fatalities dropped from 526 in 1951 to 428 in 1952. 
The decrease is especially significant in view of higher 
employment levels and longer work schedules in 1952. 

Manufacturing establishments reported 51 percent of 
all injuries, or 21.4 for every 1,000 workers. Four major 
groups accounted for about 70 percent of all manufac- 
turing injuries. The primary metal industries, which 
employ 4 percent of the workers covered, accounted for 
8 percent of all injuries, whereas machinery other than 
electrical, which employs 7 percent of all persons covered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation and Occupational Dis- 
eases Acts, reported 10 percent of all injuries. Food 
products reported 8 percent of the injuries although it 
employed only 5 percent of the workers, and fabricated 
metal products accounted for 7 percent of all injuries but 
employed only 4 percent of the workers covered by com- 
pensation acts. Among the nonmanufacturing groups, the 
largest number of injuries, 12 percent, occurred in the 
contract construction field, which employed only 6 percent 
of all workers. 


Employment Up Over Year Ago 

Noteworthy gains in Illinois employment have taken 
place in the last twelve months. Though down seasonally 
from December, nonagricultural industries employed 3.6 
percent more persons in January than in the same month 
a year ago. Manufacturing gains accounted for about 
two-thirds of the increase, although employment in every 
industry was higher than in January, 1952, except for 
mining, food processing, tobacco products, transportation, 
and textile mill products. Durable goods manufacturers 
reported an 8.2 percent gain in employment over a yeaf 
ago. Increases in government employment during the year 
amounted to 3.9 percent, and in finance, insurance, and 
real estate, to 3.4 percent. Wholesale and retail trade 
were up only 1.8 percent. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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Percentage Change from .. {Re 1952..:.1 +79.2 +3.5 +7.8 —5 +1.8 +1.4 
Re ees Fare hoes re $ By n.a. $ fy - $ Py $ ay 
an., ey Ke +51. —18. —_ —20. +7.2 
Percentage Change from Be 1058...) «39:8 +101 ~12 +3.3 +24.0 
eh, siciink: . ddd uaeds eee ‘ggg $ 209 n.a. $ 5,409 oe $ By $ & 
an., i wd —2. —25. -—6. +16. 
Percentage Change from. . {Re 1952....] +39.3 +183 +4 +3.1 —8.7 
FO... cia veka Le ee apes er $ Pe n.a. $11 — 2 $ . $ 72 
an., at ai —37. —21. - —13.3 —9.9 
Percentage Change from. . . { o 1952....| —36.9 426.1 +6 +13.3 +4.0 
I x 5:5 hase xhackhse ete ce sags es > n.a. $ = n.a. $ 30 
an., fone ieee © 6 —28. n.a. —3.5 
Percentage Change from. . . (Re 1952....| +31.0 +141 —3.1 
Rock Island-Moline............... ‘ggg. 07° $1, 181 21,261 $ 9,682 $ 32> $ 144 
an., --+-[+1,035.6 —I1. —24.0 na. —9 2 —12.5 
Percentage Change from {Re 1952....| +787 +15.9 +10.0 -0.3 +8.9 
PURGE <0 hi sok 5s ee ii be $ * a — $ +r $ 185 
an., reve — 37. +4. —8 1 n.a. —7.6 —6.0 
Percentage Change from. . {Pete 1952....| +243 +19.3 +31 .3 +10.2 —2.3 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Bloomington................ fia. ‘géj S153 6,620 $ 4,964 $ 3 $ 102 
an., Fe ak : —4. —28. n.a. —J. +6. 
Percentage Change from. . . {my 1952... —8.9 +5.9 +6.6 +19.5 —11.7 
Champaign-Urbana oat $ 109 8,860 $ —— $ 45 $ 76 
an., aoe hee —~0.8 26.4 n.a. —14.3 2,7 
Percentage Change from. . {Re 1952....| —44.4 +9.4 +89 -4.0 =SF 
a Se eee eS pee ees sage $ 121 8,350 > _e $ 40 $ 44 
an., ey +15.2 —3.6 —24.3 —2 —5.3 —14.9 
Percentage Change from. . {Re 1952....| +120 48.2 +16.8 +3 +10.0 +10 
EI RRS ONO sii i igéj $ 135 21,943 $ 9,017 $ 78 $ 97 
an., ee. S —2.0 —26.7 —4 ~5.1 —0.7 
Percentage Change from {RR 062....) 43:8 43.1 +3.9 -8 my +3.0 
Re SEA aney eee ia ee $ 58 pa 1g $ = n.a. $ 36 
7 an., .---| +205.3 —2. —26. n.a. —11.5 
Percentage Change from. . . \Fet,” 1952. ||| 1.160 +11.8 +121 42.6 
Pee a os snc es Es ‘ogi 5 am 43,74" $16,461 : $ 180 $ 187 
an., wi Ses i =—7. —24. ~ 7. —0.0 
Percentage Change from {Ree 1952....| +403 ~7.4 +63 <3 4.5 —2.7 
eb iotas c etbac ccd aceences rae $ 99 7,448 $ 4,433 $ 32 $ 68 
- (Jan., 1953....| +209.4 =f.3 —28.9 +3 —12.6 -7.6 
Percentage Change from. . . (Fe 1952....| —44.1 42.0 +7.5 +1 ef i5 —4.5 
emcee ieee . 387 24, 259° $12,545 2. $ 184 
an., ee eS —8.5 —27.4 n.a. —14.3 —20.6 
Percentage Change from. . .\Fet,” 4952." || 4.19 '4 ~2.0 +61 +1.8 16.4 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
ee ROR sons as canal Ao $ 176 12,875 $ 9,072 $ 113 $ 52 
{Jan., 1953....| +66.0 =—$.4 —22.0 n.a. —17.0 —26.2 
Percentage Change from... \Fe4,” 1952. "| 4.373 45.6 +155 ~f.t -0.3 
Mantis ue sik Bl ae priay ay $ 92 10,773 $ 4,545 $ 30 $ 25 
an., 1953....| +19.5 —8. —30.6 n.a. -9.7 —15.9 
Percentage Change from {Re oe... —as +6.8 412.5 +4.3 —14.6 
a: ee LE. PRE peas $ 42 5,164 $ — n.a. $ 35 
am, 1998... .. —44.0 —11.5 —26.2 n.a. +6.0 
Percentage Change from. . (Re: 1962... .| ..—53.3 +10.7 +12.7 wie 























* Total for cities listed. » Moline only. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


partment of Revenue. 


[ 11] 


Data include Federal construction 
Data are for January, 1953, the most recent available. 
1952. * Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) a 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. 


projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
Comparisons relate to December, 1952, and January, 
nd Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Percentages rounded 




















































INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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